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Our Illustrations. 

On our title-page this month we show de- 
signs for a mantel and shelves. The drawing 
was prepared by Mr. Dewson, of Boston. The 
shelves are designed to be executed in ash, 
oiled and finished dry. The ornamentation 
of the back is incised work, and may be fin- 
ished in Iblack or colors, according bo the 
taste of the constructor. The columns have 
pins turned on their ends which fit into holes 
in the shelves. 

Plate 74 is the last in the " Sectoriau sys- 
tem of Hand-Railing ;" it illustrates the 
method of obtaining the face mould for a 
rail over an elliptical plan. 

On Plate 75 we show another of Mr. Rid- 
dell's methods of solving problems in Projec- 
tion. Explanations will be found on page 
150. 

Plate 76. — On this plate we show a design 
for a library table, furnished us by Mr. Dew- 
son, of Boston. This is an excellent design, 
and may be executed in native woods by any 
of our advanced amateurs. 

Plate 77. — This plate is also from Mr. Dew- 
son's studio, and may be put clown as rather 
a nice design. The effect produced by the 
peculiar treatment of the pilasters is rather 
curious, but not altogether displeasing. 



On Plate 78 we show a number of examples 
of Swiss architecture and furniture. Figs. 
1, 3, and 4 are examples of tables ; 3 and 4 
can be made by any amateur who possesses a 
little patience and a fair knowledge of the 
use of tools. Figs. 2 and 8 are good exam- 
ples of rustic and veranda chairs ; the meth- 
od of preparing and putting together is obvi- 
ous. Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 1 show examples of 
benches and seats of various kinds suitable 
for summer houses, gardens, stoops, etc. 
Fig. 9 is a window hood with ornamental 
side jambs. Fig. 11 exhibits a novel but 
substantial way of making a very useful and 
necessary article of furniture— a cradle. 
There is nothing mechanically difficult in 
the construction of any of the articles shown 
on this plate, excepting the table, Fig. 1, the 
legs and framework of which are splayed ; 
and splayed lines are troublesome to work 
after, even to the finished workman ; still a 
patient and ardent amateur ought not to be 
afraid to tackle it if the design suits him in 
other respects. The beginner will find Figs. 
5 and 7 excellent things to practice on, and 
we shall be pleased to correspond and answer 
such questions as may be asked us regarding 
these or any of the other designs shown on 
this plate ; either as to material, size, pro- 
portion, dimensions of materials, method of 
making, etc. 

On Plate 79, Fig. 1, we show a design for 
a pedestal. This was prepared, at the re- 
quest of one of our correspondents, by Mr. 
George W. Rich, of Quincy, 111. It is de- 
signed to be finished in black .and gold. 
Mr. Rich has kindly offered to furnish par- 
ticulars to any person regarding the designs 
he sends us for reproduction. His address 
may be found in another column. 

On the same plate, Fig 2, we show two de- 
signs for newel posts, such as we have been 
asked for on several occasions. 

Plate 80 is a design for a cabinet, and was 
prepared by A. M. West, of Waterbury, 
Conn. There are several features about this 
design that deserve the attention of art ama- 
teurs. 



The last of the papers on the " Sectori- 
al! System of Hand-Railing" appears in this 
number of the Wood-Worker. These pa- 
pers have elicited considerable criticism from 
our readers — a fact of which we feel proud, 
as it is evidence of a lively interest being 
taken on the subject of hand-railing — owing, 
no doubt, to the novel manner in which Mr. 
Forbes, the author, obtains the face moulds 
and wreaths. That the system is faulty its 
most enthusiastic admirers admit, but, it is 
claimed, it is easy to learn, and. within the 
capacity of the most obtuse workman, and 
possesses some peculiarities that even the 
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most scientific stairbuilder could make use 
of at times to advantage. To the workman 
whose time is limited, and who does not feel 
able to grapple with the more scientific but 
more reliable systems of Riddell, this system 
will recommend itself simply as an expedient ; 
but to the ambitious young workman who 
desires to be at the head of his vocation, a 
study of this system would be simply a waste 
of time which could be more profitably em- 
ployed in acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the system as taught by Mr. Riddell. 

The retail price of the " Sectorian System 
of Hand-Railing," in book form, is five dol- 
lars per copy, and it cannot be obtained for 
less. Yet we have given the work complete, 
including all the diagrams and illustrations, 
with notes and explanations not found in the 
original work, besides a large amouut of 
other interesting and usef ul matter, for less 
than one dollar. If this is not giving the 
workman useful information at small cost, 
we should like to know in what small cost 
consists. 

Mr. Riddell's papers on Projection end 
with the one in the present number. We 
are sure many of our young readers have 
profited by these papers, and will, no doubt, 
wish they had been extended, as they have 
been so clear and so easily understood. 
Clearness and simplicity, combined with an 
adaptation to the wants and capabilities of the 
workman, are characteristic of all Mr. Rid- 
dell's works, and it is to these qualities that 
their popularity among English-speaking car- 
penters and joiners is due. 

The sale of our " Drawings for the Mill- 
ion" has been so great that we have com- 
pletely run out of "Package No. 1." We 
can supply several hundred sets, however, 
from " Package 2" to " Package 11" inclu- 
sive, but as these are going rapidly it will be 
advisable for those requiring them to send 
in their orders without delay, as some of the 
numbers may be exhausted during the pres- 
ent month, and a like opportunity of acquir- 
ing so much useful matter for so small a sum 
may not occur again in a life-time. 

The good time coming has come when re- 
vived prosperity reaches the day laborers. 
This is the case now generally throughout' 
the country. It is estimated, a contemporary 
says, that in the city of Philadelphia alone 
there are fully 20,000 more people employed 
at this date than there were on the first of 
September last year. Every business, it is 
asserted, with scarcely an exception, is feel- 
ing the effects of the trade revival, and ac- 
cording to present prospects there is in store 
for both employers and employees a tide of 



prosperity such as has not been experienced 
for many a long year. There is quite an ac- 
tive demand for workmen in iron and ma- 
chinery works, and many shops are now run • 
ning over time in order to be on time with 
contracts, and in several instances the supply 
of workmen is unequal to the requirements 
of the shop. The revival, to a limited ex- 
tent, has also reached the building trades, 
but its full force will not likely be felt until 
the opening of the season of 1880, though, 
from information before us, it is evident that 
many contracts will be given out this fall ; 
and should the winter be a mild one the 
times will be rather lively in some of the 
building trades, particularly in that in which 
carpenters and joiners are most interested. 

We have received a number of articles on 
the " Steel Square" by Mr. E. Hill, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., which we intend to publish in 
a short time. Anything original on the use 
of the steel square is sure to meet with a 
hearty welcome by all who have to use that 
tool. 

To turn oak black so as to cause it to re- 
semble ebony, the wood should be immersed 
for forty-eight hours in a hot saturated solu- 
tion of alum, and then brushed over several 
times with a logwood decoction, prepared as 
follows : Boil one part of best logwood with 
ten parts of water, filter through linen, and 
evaporate at a gentle heat until the volume is 
reduced one half. To every quart of this 
add from ten to fifteen drops of a saturated 
solution of indigo, completely neutral. Af- 
ter applying this dye to the wood, rub the 
latter with a saturated and filtered solution 
of verdigris in hot concentrated acetic acid, 
and repeat the operation until a black of the 
desired intensity is obtained. To imitate 
rosewood, a concentrated solution of hyper- 
manganate of potassa is spread on the sur- 
face of the wood and allowed to act until 
the desired shade is obtained. Five minutes 
suffice ordinarily to give a deep color. 
A few trials will indicate the proper propor- 
tions. The hypermanganate of potassa is 
decomposed by the vegetable fibres with the 
precipitation of brown peroxide of manga- 
nese, which the influence of the potassa, at 
the same time set fi - ee, fixes in a durable 
manner on the fibres. When the action is 
terminated, the wood is carefully washed with 
water, dried, and then oiled and polished in 
the usual manner. The effect produced by 
this process on several woods is remarkable. 
On the cherry especially it gives a beautiful 
red color. 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly says : 
I believe that for most men more than eight 
hours' work per day is required for the main- 
tenance of physical, mental, and moral 
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health. I think that for most men, includ- 
ing operatives, mechanics, farmers, and cler- 
gymen, more than eight hours' labor per day 
is necessary, in order to keep down and util- 
ize the forces of the animal nature and pas- 
sions. I believe that if improvements in ma- 
chinery should discharge men from the neces- 
sity of laboring more than six hours a day, 
society would rot in measureless and fatal 
animalism. I have worked more than ten 
hours per day during most of my life, and be- 
lieve it is best for us all to be compelled to 
work. It would be well, I think, if we could 
make it impossible for an idler to live on the 
face of the earth. Religious teachers are not 
without responsibility for having taught that 
the necessity of labor is a curse. The world 
owes most of its growth hitherto to men who 
tried to do as much work as they could. Its 
debt is small to the men who wished to do as 
little as possible. 

A new furniture wood is rapidly coming 
into favor with the London cabinet-makers ; 
it is called "bass wood," and is exported 
from this country. It is said to be very 
plentiful in Canada. This wood is largely 
used by cabinet-makers here for painted 
bedroom suites, and also for sides and bot- 
toms of drawers in ordinary furniture. Bass- 
wood is very cheap and easy to work, and 
affords a base for veneering upon. It also 
takes stain well. The only drawback is its 
softness ; but makers of cheap ebonized cabi- 
nets are already using it largely. 

The furniture in the La Pierre Hotel, 
Philadelphia, has been sold at auction for 
$20,000, which sum is far below its value. 
The tenant demanded repairs that the own- 
ers would not make, and the former sum- 
marily determined to close. This was the 
first hotel in this country to put up prices 
above $2 a day, and used to be very fashion- 
able. The Centennial Exhibition caused a 
brisk season in the Philadelphia hotel busi- 
ness ; but the reaction has closed the Ameri- 
can and West End, besides the houses that 
were built especially for that season. 



The Sectorian System of Hand-Railing. 

TENTH PAPER. 

Plate 74. 

An elliptic stairs is exhibited on this plate, 
and one differing in some respects from any 
I have ever seen. The well-hole is two-thirds 
the width of its length, and all the lines 
drawn within itself, and no line but the true 
segment of a circle used. It will be observed 
that the length is divided into four equal 
parts, and again into three, two of which are 



given to the width ; then the points k, I, m, 
n are used, from which to describe the seg- 
ments for the different sections of wreath. 
The joints are made as laid down, square, 
with tangents and face of plank. Be sure 
the plank has a true face to work from, to 
insure a good job. a, b, c, d are the angles 
of the tangents, from which, by the use of 
the sector, the bevels are obtained on the 
rake for describing wreath pieces. The tan- 
gents with their angles b and c being re- 
spectively of the same length with d, e, the 
same mould will answer for both, by revers- 
ing. The full size required for a stair of 
this pattern for a building of moderate size 
would be seven by thirteen feet, and could 
be very neatly placed in a recess made for 
the purpose, g, h, i, j show the angles of the 
area of well-hole. The dotted lines show the 
continuation of level rail on floor above. 

This example has twenty-two risers, which, 
at seven inches each, would be twelve feet 
ten inches from floor to floor, and a very am- 
ple pitch for the ceiling of the hall. 

All the work necessary to complete this 
example and all the preceding ones, the au- 
thor flatters himself, has been given to make 
it an acceptable offering to those for whom 
it is intended. 

The above completes the series of papers 
on the "'Sectorian System of Hand-Railing," 
and we hope those readers who are interested 
in the subject have appreciated them. 



Lessons in Projection. 

By Robert Hiddell, Teacher op the Artisan 
Class in the High School, Philadelphia. 

Plate 75. 

If a square prism, as A , Plate 75, be pro- 
jected and cut by a plane as B C, then the 
section forms the parallelogram D. This- is 
proved by raising the cut parts x x x x, and 
folding at o o o. This done, it will be seen 
that the projected sides of the figure stand 
or range directly over those of the base A. 

This paper completes the series of lessons 
on Projection as first designed. 



We invite communications from our readers in matters con- 
nected with the trades we represent. Be brief, courteous, and 
to the point. 

Editor of the Wood- Worker : 

Your publication is deserving of lasting 
success, and I consider it the duty of all lov- 
ers of art in wood to lend it their assistance. 
I shall be pleased to do all I can for the 
Wood- Worker in my humble way, and hope 
others may do the same. I would like to see 



